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don taken over into the United States Congress from
Colonial precedents, reinforced by Jefferson's "Man-
ual of Parliamentary Practice/' which drew heavily
on English sources. But convention is even more im-
portant under the English system. Convention has
deprived the Crown of its powers to veto acts of the
British parliament, and its veto over the acts of Do-
minion parliaments had in fact lapsed by convention
before it was formally set aside by the Statute of West-
minster in 1931. In the United States, where constitu-
tional powers are more closely defined by statute, the
field is smaller, but there were throughout yhe nine-
teenth century two conventions that profoundly af-
fected the development of the Constitution. The first,
which derives from Washington, was that a President
could not hold office for more than two terms. The
Constitution is silent on the question of re-eligibility,
though it was much discussed in the Philadelphia
sessions, and by its silence implicitly permits it. Hamil-
ton, in one of his most powerful papers (Federalist,
No. 72) assumes that a President will offer himself
for re-electron and details the consequent advantages
to the nation. Washington refused to offer himself
for re-election more than once, and the precedent
that he set was followed for nearly 150 years. The
^second convention dates from Washington's successor,
Jefferson, who held that a President's messages to
Congress should be communicated in writing and not
in person. Washington had somewhat over-awed Con-
gress, and Jefferson felt that the President's personal
appearance to urge legislation upon that body was